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RECORDING MINISTERS —At a meeting 
of the Friends’ Literary Society of Bristol, 
England, Twelfth mo. 14th, a discussion 
took place on this proposition: ‘‘ That 
the present practice of recording minis- 
ters should be discontinued.”” It was de- 
cided in the negative. 

Besides this indication of a lately re- 
renewed interest in the subject, Yorkshire 
Quarterly Meeting took it up last year, 
and accepted a carefully prepared report 
upon it from a committee appointed to 
consider it. We extract the most import- 
ant parts of this report, as given in the 
London Friend : 


It bas been ascertained that within the 
compass of the Quarterly Meeting there 
are 36 men and 21 women in the station 
of recorded ministers. There are also 
about go men and 50 women Friends who 
not unfr quently take vocal part in the 
service of cur meetings for worship, but 
whose gifts have not been recorded. 

We are thankful in believing that at the 
present time very little of the ministry in 
our meetings for worship is distinctly dis- 
approved of by the congregations in which 
it is exercised. 


DIFFICULTIES OF RECORDING OF MINISTERS. 


It will be seen, however, that the num- 
ber of persons whose gifts are without 
official recognition is large. Amongst the 
causes which contribute to this state of 
things the following may be enumerated : 

1. A somewhat widely spread feeling 
adverse to the practice of recording min- 
isters, on the ground that it tends to cre- 
ate a class, with results not beneficial to the 
individual, or to the Society as a whole. 

2. The circumstance that some Friends, 
whilst not so definitely opposed to the ex- 
isting usages, see but little utility in them, 
and manifest but little interest in the busi- 
ness when the proposals for recording are 
submitted to a Monthly Meeting. 

3. The great reluctance not unfrequent.- 
ly manifested by individuals to allow them 
selves to be recorded. 

4. Some d ffererce of opinion in rela- 
tion to the character and credentials which 


should be looked for in ministry be- 
fore.it is recognized. A numberof com- 
munications made in our meetings for 
worship, whilst not disapproved of, and 
in many cases felt to be truly helpful, are 
yet not precisely of that character which 
Friends have been accustomed to expect, 
before proceeding to the act of recogni- 
tion. 

5: The fact that an individual who has 
received a gift in the ministry may be 
hardly known beyond the limits of his or 
her particular meeting, and that, owing 
to this circumstance, the name is over- 
looked. 

The causes now enumerated have ocra- 
sioned much diversity of practice in re 
spect to the recording of ministers. In 
some meetings where there is a consider. 
able amount of vocal ministry, there is no 
one in the station of a recorded minister. 
In some cases where a Friend has spoken 
for along period without his gift being 
(fficially recogn'zed, it is believed that 
d‘scouragement has arisen, preventing its 
full exercise. ‘There is reason to fear that 
the undue withholding of recognition may 
have deprived the Church of valuable ser- 
vice; the granting of certificates for re- 
ligious engagements being very much con- 
fined to recorded ministers. In one or 
two cases where certificates have been 
granted to unrecorded ministers, it has 
been difficult to give a satisfactory reason 
to Friends in the d's'‘ricts visited, why the 
individual was not recorded. The cir. 
cumstance of a number of valuable Friends 
exercising the gift of the ministry whilst 
remaining unrecorded, makes the position 
of recorded ministers who may feel that 
their gifts are smaller than those of others 
who have not received cfficial recogni- 
tion, somewhat invidious. 

A prominent reason for the existence of 
Meetings on Ministry and Oversight is the 
help they may afford to ministers through 
mutual association in prayer, conference, 
and reciprocal instruction. As regards 
those young in the ministry, these objects 
are to some extent frustrated when the 
earlier years of the ministry pass by with- 
Out the ind vidual being brought into sym- 
pathetic association with older and more 
experienced fellow laborers. 

Some of our members are prepared to 
recommend the entire abolition of the 
present practice of recording ministers, 
not merely on account of the difficulties 
now indicated, but also on the grounds 
that in their opinion such practice is not 
essential asa matter of order, and that if 
at one time it was a valuable testimony to 
the true source of Gospel ministry, this is 
now so generally acknowledged that the 
practice is no longer necessary. The pre- 
vailing feeling of the committee is, how- 
ever, that a change of this magnitude is 


not likely to commend itself to the So- 
ciety at the present time. 

The imperfections of human nature in 
the exercise of spiritual gifts showed them- 
selves at Corinth and elsewhere in the 
early days of the Church, and called for 
apostolic teaching which is preserved to 
us in the New Testament epistles. These 
epistles clearly recognize that the ultimate 
decision as to the profitableness or other- 
wise of vocal offerings must rest with the 
congregations, under the guidance of their 
Lord. In a somewhat indirect manner, 
for about a century and a half, the 
regulations of the Society of Friends 
gave expression to this principle. The 
Society did itsclf practically determine by 
the action of its Church meetings, in 
granting or withholding certificates and 
in other ways, who in its estimation had 
received a call to the public ministry of 
the word. During the present cen.ury 
the act of recognition has been more di- 
rect, but throughout the whole period of 
the Society’s history its action has been 
consistent with the belief that, whilst the 
call to. the ministry is rom the Head of 
the Church, the Church itself is the body 
which determines, and by the act of recog- 
nition records its judgment that a gift has 
been bestowed. The act of recording is 
not therefore to be considered the ap- 
pointment to an office, but the official 
declaration of the reception ofa gift. We 
think this view removes, to no inconsider- 
able extent, the objection urged against 
recognition, as creating a class. It may 
also be pointed out that one of the reasons 
for the adoption of the present regulations 
was the wish to throw upon the whole 
Church the responsibility of determining 
when a gift had been received. When, 
as formerly was the case, the invitation to 
attend the Select meetings came from 
those meetings themselves, such invitation 
practically carrying with it the force of 
recognition, the liability to something ap- 
proaching self-appointment was not ua- 
knc wa. 

We believe that there are, and that ina 
lively spiritual condition there must be 
many amongst us, who under the con- 
straining love of Christ may sometimes 
rightly give expression to the exercise of 
their spirits in meetings for worship, in 
ways very cheering and helpful to their 
friends, who yet may not be called to be- 
come what we understand as ministers of 
tie Gospel. We rejoice in the service of 
these Friends, and earnestly desire more 
of it in our meetings. 

It is found that sitting in the ministers” 
gallery, and the responsibility of breaking 
up meetings are burdensome to some 


Friends. The object of the raised gale 


lery is simply to allow of the voice being _ 
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occupy the gallery should be considered 
mmecessarily to rest upon the recorded min- 


‘isters. In some meetings it has been 
“found advantageous for the responsibility 
~-of breaking up meetings to rest upon elders 
or others not in the station of recorded 
~ ministers. We think that all arrangements 
‘for the seating of Friends may safely be 


left to the committees that usually attend 
to these details. Small as some of these 
matters may appear,there is probably more 
in them than is supposed by those whose 
attention has not been directed to them. 
Whilst not wishiog to maintain that the 


existing usages respecting the recording of 


ministers are perfect, we think it has been 
shown that they are based upon Scriptural 
principles, harmonizing with that spiritual 
conception of the Kingdom of Christ 
which the Society of Friends specially 


upholds. Their practical application is . 


intended to be popular—inasmuch as the 
esponsibility of recording it is shared by 
every member of a Monthly Meeting. As 
‘the responsibility is felt and acted on by 
our members generally, we believe the 
present regulations may increasingly tend 
to the upholding of a sound Gospel min- 
‘istry, and to the continuance of that com- 
bination of liberty with order which the 
congregational worship of the Society of 
Friends has so long exemplified. 


The qualifying words at the beginning 


“ef the last paragraph, concerning existing 


eusages not being certainly perfect, en- 
courage the present writer in doubting the 
advantage of recording ministers. Recog- 
‘nition and encouragement of right minis- 
try are very important, in the cases of 
those who, as above said, *‘ sometimes 
give expression to the exercise of their 
‘spirits in meetings for worship”? without 
-mauch length or frequency of discourse, as 
‘well as with regard to those who ‘‘ become 
~what we understand as ministers of the 
‘Gospel.”” The call is the essential thing ; 
the judgment of the church should be 
used in confirming or correcting the indi- 
vidual apprehension of its reality. 
What do we mean by a “ gift” in the 
aministry? The term may possibly be 
-sometimes made to include too much. Oa 
the accepted principle of Friends, guidance 
is requisite, every time, for right service. 
Instances occur of Friends finding it right 
in one place, even during a considerable 
time, to be quite frequent in vocal ser- 
wice ; yet, on changing residence, under 
different circumstances, the same duty 
‘May not be imposed. Lindley Murray, 
-somewhat late in life, requested to be re- 
leased from his position as a recorded 
minister, which{he had held for a number 
of years. 
So very different from, even opposite 
to this, is the tendency among Friends in 


' this country at the present time, that it 
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may seem almost idle to suggest any 
thought about discontinuing the recording 
of ministers. But it appears to the writer 
that the objections to this usage, which 
are cited in the Yorkshire Quarterly 
Meeting report, have much weight. .Were 
a new organization to be formed, aiming 
to carry out the essential principles of 
Friends unbound by anything except prin- 
ciples, it would be a safe thing to begin 
with the selection of elders and overseers, 
by whom, with the body of each meeting, 
recognition and oversight of ministry 
should be maintained without any form- 
ally recorded distinction between minis- 
ters and (shall we say it) /aity. 


New ENGLAND has enough honorable 
record, enough pride in its Puritan an- 
cestry, to justify it in being generous to- 
wards the past of other States and of their 
founders. Its writers have not always 
been so, in reference to Early Friends, 
associates and co-workers with William 
Penn. Less and less, however, has the 
antagonism come to be, with the progress 
of time, between Plymouth Rock and 
Treaty Tree. 

Significant of this now amicable his- 
torical attitude was an expression of U. S. 
Vice President Morton, in a speech de- 
livered a few weeks since before the New 
England Society of Philadelphia ; whose 
members are descendants and successors 
of the Pilgrims and Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century. After saying that he was 
not there to defend the Pilgrims, he con- 
tinued : 


‘¢ Who in this day challenges the lofty 
character and heroic deeds of the found- 
ers of Pennsylvania? The virtues and 
achievements of both [those and the Pil- 
grims of New England] have passed be- 
yond the field of contention and are a 
part of the undisputed glories of our com- 


mon country.’ 

It is also worthy of remark that there 
is now, on the grounds of the Public Build- 
ings of Philadelphia, a colossal statue of 
William Penn, waiting to be raised to the 
highest elevation overlooking the city 
which he founded. Strange indeed is the 
contrast between this honor now render- 
ed to his memory, and his persecution and 
imprisonment, with that of many other 
Friends, in England, two hundred years 
ago. 

Yet the great and noble principle of 
Christian peace, so strongly advocated 
and exemplified by Penn, is so far short 
of acceptance in our country, that mil- 
lions of dollars were appropriated last 


. {Fir tmo, 


year by Congress for additions to the 
United States navy, and for new (how 
useless) fortifications along our coast. 


? 


PARTISAN POLITICS are quite outside of 
the sphere of this journal. Whatever 
largely concerns the welfare of the peo- 
ple, however, is of interest to every citi- 
zen; since we are all sovereigns. In the 
administration of the national government 
at the present time no subject seems to re- 
quire more straightforward use of common 
sense and equal justice than that of our 
metallic currency. We have seen no bet- 
ter brief exposition of the truth on this 
matter than that which is quoted by the 
Philadelphia Pudiic Ledger from a recent 
address by Ex-Secretary Bayard. In that 
address, as the Ledger says,— 


There is set forth with especial distinct- 
ness one great principle of government 
which cannot be too seriously considered 
nor too rigorously observed; it is that 
public power should not be converted 
from public to private use. Mr. Bayard 
aptly and forcibly presents, as an illustra- 
tion of the many and great dangersj likely 
or certain to result from disregard of that 
principle, the present lamentable condi- 
tion of the French Republic, which to- 
day is shaken from its foundation to cop- 
ing solely because the power of the people 
has been used by its legislators to sustain 
a private enterprise, the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Bayard, whose clear, strong per- 
céptiveness leads him to the truth, and 
whose integrity gives him the courage to 
declare the truth, perceives in the pro- 
posed free coinage of silver ‘‘ nothing but 
a proposition to use public laws to further 
private profits ’’-—a proposition involving 
a financial danger ‘‘ which threatens our 
whole people, immeasurably greater than 
even the enormous pecuniary losses of the 
Panama Canal.’’ This astute statesman, 
viewing the situation from the highest 
plane of sound political principle, perti- 
nently asks: 

‘« Have not our own public laws been 
so subjected to private control and for 
private interests that we are threatened 
to-day with a loss of that standard of 
value upon the strict retention of which 
depends the just performance of every 
contract, great and small, public and pri- 
vate, throughout this broad land ? 

‘¢ Have not our coinage laws—our laws 
of legal tender—our whole system of fi- 
nance, been surrendered in the exigencies 
of parties to the control of a class of our 
countrymen whose business was the exca- 
vation of one of the earth’s metals for 
their private emolument ; and have not 
the public powers of this Government 
been lent to bolster up the price of silver 
bullion, just as the French Legislature at- 
tempted to prevent the collapse of an 
impracticable feat of engineering ?'’ 

To this Mr. Bayard adds : 


“The danger to the people of the 
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the ‘‘ untenable ’”’ dwelling. His method 
was to invest a sum of money in resi* 
dences, supplied with sanitary appliances,. 
and to rent the same to respectable work- 
ing people at a nominal rent, barely suffi- 
cient to defray necessary expenses and té- 
yield a low rate of interest upon the capis 
tal invested. The profit accruing there+ 
from was to be religiously devoted to the= 
erection of new tenements. This system;. 
even in a life time, has accomplished a: 
wonderful improvement where it has beer 
tried, and could no doubt be applied with 
advantageous results to our larger munici- 
palities, 

Then again, the poor can ‘be greatly 

















United States is more deadly than the 
mere loss of a sum of money, however 
great, for a departure from a stable stand- 
ard of value and the adoption of a variable 
and fluctuating medium of contract and 
exchange is filled with disasters which can- 
not be measured either. in their extent or 
the period of suffering they would entail. 


tary contributions of the residents. When 
a mendicant applies at a private dwelling 
fcr assistance he is given no money, but 
a ticket,an order on the aforesaid establish- 
ment for a meal, a night’s lodging, or 
whatever may be desired. Here to ex- 
hibit his worthiness, he performs some 
slight service by way of compensation for 
what he has received. 

Some amateurs, in the department of 
Economics, have alleged that to relieve 
poverty, it would be the correct thing to 
have the rate of wages, as well as the 
price of provisions, determined by legis. 
lative measures. But this is even Jrima 
facie nothing less than a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. To regulate the rate of wages, 















‘* Better for the peoole to buy the 
mines and pay more than their value to 
the private owners than to permit disloca- 
tion of the standard and measure cf every 
contract, from the daily wage of the la. 
borer to the greatest corporate or State 
loan.”’ 


The repeal of the Sherman act of Con 
gress, which requires the monthly pur- 
chase of an unnecessary and excessive 
amount of silver for coinage, is earnestly 
called for by the united voices of nearly 
all of those who are best acquainted with 
the financial interests of the whole country. 
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ATTEMPTS AT THE ALLEVIATION 
OF POVERTY. 


BY ALBERT C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


Continued from page 392. 


Some critics allege that the government, 

with all its fabulous millions, should do 
something for the poor—-should, for in- 
stance, institute national work shops 
where the unemployed may find suitable 
occupation, at reasonable compensation. 
But precedent makes strongly against such 
a procedure. To show the calamitous re- 
sults of such establishments, a glance at 
France will be sufficient. Louis Philippe 
was at last compelled to close these foun- 
dations, Lut not until after the experi- 
ment had pauperized a great portion of 
the population. State soup houses for the 
doling out of provisions to all who apply 
evert very similar influences. The tend- 
ency of these appears to be pernicious 
in the extreme. They deprive. the re- 
cipients of their most valuable poss-s- 
sions — independence and _ self-respect. 
Thus a community is greatly demoralized 
and degraded. I have the information on 
unimpeachable authority that through the 
action of the soup houses in New York 
City pauperism has been almost immeas- 
urably augmented. If this allegation be 
true, it would have been a decidedly 
greater charity had this money been 
thrown into the East River. 

From considerations of a kindred char- 
acter, it appears almost superfluous to re- 
mark that extending assistance to every 
applicant therefor is not charity. I say 
such a statement would seem to be unnec- 
essary, and yet many most admirable per- 
sons esteem it a literal command ‘‘ not to 
turn away from him that asketh of thee.’’ 


In the writer’s judgment, we should have 


something like the plan adopted in our 
sister cities. In these localities, there is 
a public house, supported by the volun- 





such an enactment must also undertake to 
determine the number of those applying 


for employment. An illustration will 


doubtless make this proposition evident. 


Suppose, for example, that the ordinary 
wage is $3 per diem, and at this rate al) 
the artisans of a certain locality are em 
ployed. The contractor may exercise the 
high prerogative of an Englishman—to 
grumble, but he must pay it. He cannot 
help himself. Now, let us imagine that 
the population is suddenly increased. 
When this occurs, all the laborers can no 
longer obtain work. Then this undesired 
increment in order to secure employment 
will offer their services for less than the 
regular rate, say $2.50 a day. Conse- 
quently, no employer can or will after that 
date compensate his employees as former- 
ly, without adding this extra expense to 
the price of his commodities. In these 
times of sharp competition, we see that 
the latter alternative is absolutely impos- 
sible, hence it must be obvious, even to the 
untutored mind, that as population in- 
creases wages exhibit a constant tendency 
towards diminution. 

The so-called Allowance System, from 
which such ‘tremendous results were ex 
pected, has also run its appointed course 
in Great Britain. 

Space prohibits the pleasure of discuss- 
ing this scheme in detail. Indeed, I must 
dismiss it with only a word. Briefly, how- 
ever, this plan was simply that the Parish 
augmented the earnings of the operative 
up to a living point. When the employers 
began to get glimpses through this verit- 
able grindstone, however, they believed 
that any deficiency would be the subject 
of a similar law of compensation, ‘conse- 
quently the scale of wages was depressed 
even lower than ever. 

The Allotment System, the experiment 


of which was tried in England about the . 


same time, had very similar results. ‘The 
salient feature of this device was the as- 
signing small parcels-of land to the indi- 
gent for cultivation. But, for one reason 
or other, the plan failed to accomplish its 
mission, and was ultimately abandoned as 
being impracticable. 

The charity of George Peabody ap- 
pears to have been decidedly more 
practical and far-reaching in its results. 
His intention was to abolish the abom- 
ination of society, termed the tenement 
house, which more justly could be styled 


aided by the establishment of parks, gym- 
nasia, reading rooms and public baths. In 


should be remembered that these ‘‘breath- 












































dedicating land for parks, however, it 


ing places’’ must not be very distant fromr 
the homes of the people, who are to be 
benefited thereby. These reservations must 
be situated where not much time or money 
is reyuired to reach them. Gymnasia are 
also very useful adjuncts to our civiliza- 
tion. But some dissenter will declare 
right here, Why, artisans have too muck 
exercise already. Reflection, however, 
convinces me that such an assertion is 
quite remote from a correct representa- 
tion of the matter. Of course, all manual 
labor is exercise,-but one does not have 
to proceed very far to see that the major 
portion of mechanical work develops cer- 
tain parts of the human organism at the 
expense of others. A smith, to illustrate, 
usuaily possesses the arms of a Hercules, 
but his legs are likely to be very 
puny affairs. Wellequipped gymnasia 
would in a comparatively brief period: @ 
correct these vicious tendencies. Together 
with reading rooms, literary entertain- 
ments, music, and baths, they would. also» 
furnish a counter attraction to the saloon,. 
which stands with portals constautly open;, 
furnishing the shortest route to perdition;, 
here and hereafter. 

In conclusion, then, let it be remem- 
bered that the commonly accepted ob- 
ject of all philanthropy is to relieve physi- 
cal destitution. But is this the only ob- 
j ct to be striven for to the exclusion of 
all others? To the writer’s mind the 
query can only be answered in the nega- 
tive. And as a matter of public notce 
riety, it should be stated that charity may 
be bestowed in such a manner as to re- 
lieve the material wants of humanity, and 
yet deprive men of that most essential ele- 
ment—their manhood. Students of soci- 
ology are familiar with this lamentable 
fact through the management of the ele- 
mosynary institutions in some of our more 
important municipalities. Indeed, it is an 
open secret that such benevolence is socom 
transformed into a positive injury to the 
indigent, instead of being a blessing, as 
was originally intended. The poor should 
be helped unquestionably. Such conduct is- 
enjoined on the fortunate by a divinecom- 
mand. But this necessary assistance should 
be rendered in such a manner as will not 
deprive its recipients of their self-respect: 
The most beneficial of all aid is that which. 





























induces the individuals, to whom it is ex 
tended, to make more strenuous exertions 
for their own maintenance. This should 
be the ideal, the goal of all philanthropy. 
Neither will this be adjudged a harsh doc. 
trine. Asa matter of fact, it is generally 
kuown that by far the greater number of 
persons requiring such assistance are Ca- 
pable of performing labor of some descrip- 
tion, either manual or otherwise. All the 
jaws of nature demonstrate, moreover, 
that an individual is happier when engaged 
in suitable work than when without em- 
ployment. It appears, therefore, to be 
the dictate of intelligent benevolence, as 
well as wise economy, to frovide the poor 
with suitable means of occupation, rather 
than to maintain them in indolence— 
always the cousin german toevil. To be- 
come convinced of the fatuity of the op 
posite policy, to perceiv: the dangers 
of indiscriminate charity, it will only be 
requisite to cast a glance at the mighty 
Roman Empire, from which all vigor, all 
energy immediately took flight as soon as 
the inhabitants of the Eternal City began 
to depend and rely for their daily suste- 
mance upon the public treasury. A review 
of the poor legislation of Great Britain 
would, also, be most instructive in this 
connection, did time and space permit of 
such extension. It may be remarked, 
however, by way of final recapitulation, 
that by teaching an able-bodied man to 
depend upon others, rather than upon his 
Own exertions, is destroyed that healthful 
sentiment of self-reliant manhood, without 
which, all reflecting minds must agree in 
the phraseology of Inspiration, the last 
stage of such an individual is decidedly 
worse than the first. 


——_ +o ______ 
From Christian Herald. 
REVIVALS. 


It may not be amiss for me to give 
some of my notions about revivals, gath- 
ered from books, men, meetings, and ex- 
perience both sad and glad. 

Revivals are good things if God is in 
them ; otherwise not. 

From all I can see and learn, there are 
@ good many where He has little to do. 

This is not because he does not want a 
place therein, but is given no chance. 
His position is that of the speaker where 
the preceding talkers have either taken all 
the time or tired out the audience. 

There are many, very many meetings, 
where there isso much of man and method 
that literally God has no chance at the 
sinner. So much manipulation; now 
stand up, now sit down, now bow your 
heads, now lift them, please stand up 
again, Christians take their seats, sinners 
stand alone, all rise once more. Come 
forward, bow again, and this repeated till 
I sympathize with the sinner who reported 
the service as a ‘* bobbing up and bobbing 
SS gs peo 

The sin of the Church in revival work 
to-day is that of trusting in man instead 
of God. Here, if nowhere else, is it 
true: ‘* Cursed be the man who trusteth 
in man and maketh fiesh his arm.’’ These 
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words are in Jeremiah 17: 5. Over and 
over again have I had in my own work 
this abominable thing happen. People 
looking to me and my work or to the 
singer and the song, or to the crowd for 
success. They have brought not only me, 
but themselves, failure. It will ever be 
so. Trusting in any means, methods, or 
men, for true revival work will bring no 
permanent and abiding success. It must 
be ever and always a looking uato God. 

Good revivals follow the prayers of 
earnest Christians and the forcible pre- 
sentation of the doctrines of sin, repent- 
ance and redemption. 

No great work is done in any church 
or city where they make little of the blood 
of Christ, the awfulness of sin and the 
Holy Spirit. 

Evangelists are good things in their 
right places, but their place is not to help 
lazy pastors or lazy people, and yet I 
guess it is. May be they are most needed 
there. 

Presenting a lot of funny notions and 
acting queerly, turning a service into a 
show, either of mental or physical gym- 
nastics, is not supported by Scripture, 
sense or rules of success. 

I doubt if anywhere—no matter how 
hard the field, or how peculiar the place 
or people—but what you can have a 
glorious revival, and one that will last, by 
the simple rule of waiting on God till 
Christians are under conviction for the 
lost. Then preaching from pulpit, from 
press, from pew, at home, in business: 
everywhere the doctrine of sin, in its com- 
pleteness, meaning, its extent, its guilt, 
its result now and final, and then holding 
Jesus as the only Saviour. Souls will 
surely be saved. 

The reason more rich and learned men 
are not reached with the Gospel nowa- 
days is that the truth is not applied in the 
right way. 

Any one who will despise or look down 
upon, or talk against children giving 
themselves to Christ, is not fit to be in 
the church. They are worse than raw 
heathen and need converting just as much. 

This will startle some of the saints, I 
suppose, but I forgive them. Not long 
since I got mad, righteously mad, mad 
through and through, though the sun did 
not go down on my wrath. 

A gréat throng had assembled to hear 
the Word preached and helped by the 
Holy Ghost. I gave them truth so plain 
that God’s presence could almost be felt ; 
their very faces told how they beheld 
themselves lost, lost sinners. When the 
address closed, they were facing the awful 


' fact of accepting or rejecting Jesus, as the 


only remedy for sin. ~I called on them 
all, then and there, to settle it with God. 
Ordered perfect silence for a full minute, 
then sent them quietly away. Then there 
came around me a lot of Christians who 
wanted to know why in that hour of ad- 
vantage for the meeting 1 didn’t go into 
an after meeting or get them to rise or do 
something. I tell youl was mad. The 
fact was they wanted to see something. 
Wanted to have a lot of manipulation, a 


- 


[Furst mo 


lot of man methods put in. No trast in 
God to do his own work, no faith in the 
Word preached. Oh, it was sad, and it 
is too often the case. YATMAN, 


From Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 
SOME INSTANCES OF SELF-DENIAL. 


> 


The poor widow mentioned in the 
Gospels, threw into the treasury two 
mites which make a farthing. A ‘* fair- 
thing’’ a dullard of a school boy called it, 
but he ‘‘ builded better than he knew”’ 
when he blundered into the expression, 
for it was the fairest thing the eye of the 
Master fell upon as he sat over against the - 
treasury watching. God measures our 
gifts to His treasury not so much by what 
we give as by what we have left. The 
poor widow might have said, ‘‘I cannot 
give. I am too poor. Let these rich 
ones cast in.’’ But, she did not. 

That poor clerk in Glasgow, Mr. Ham- 
ilton, with a salary of $350 per year, who 
gave to the cause of missions $100 a year, 
and when a special call was made by his 
church in 1887 for $100 000 for missions 
that self-sacrificing man gave $1000, one 
half the earnings of his lifetime. After 
his death his cash account showed that he 
only spent ten shillings a week for his own 
needs that he might be able to put more 
into the Lord’s work. He might have 
said ‘* I can give but little. My salary is 
meagre. I must lay aside for the needs 
of declining years.’’ But he didn’t. 

Sarah Hosmer, a poor seamstress in 
Lowell, Mass., who lived in an attic, 
whose heart longed, as did ‘‘ Miss Too- 
sey’s,’’ to go as a missionary to the heathen, 
but whom the Lord did not send. He 
gave her work to do for missions at home 
in her humble attic, and on six different 
occasions she sent the sum of fifty dollars 
to educate a native preacher in the Orient. 
When she died, six ministers of the Gospel 
were preaching in her stead in heathen 
lands. She might have said: ‘1 can 
neither go nor give, but I will pray,” and 
have taken it out in praying; but God’s 
blessing would not have rested on her 
prayers, because she could do more. She 
might have said: ‘‘I am poor and alone 
in the world. I must lay aside for old 
age. I must keep enough to pay my en- 
trance fee into some Old Ladies Home.”’ 
But she did not. 

Louisa Osborne, a poor little colored 
woman, ‘‘rich in faith,”’ who, years ago 
in Salem, Mass., when serving as cook in 
the house of Mrs. Maria Peabody, wife of 
Prof. Peabody (afterward of Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H.), came to her 
mistress after an evening missionary meet- 
ing, begging to be allowed to send twenty 
dollars a year to educate a girl in Ceylon, 
and that she might have the privilege of 
sending her mistress’ name to be given the 
child. She could only earn from a dollar 
to a dollar and a half a week, and yet she 
contributed regularly half a dollar per 
month to foreign missions. She was ex- 
postulated with for giving so much, but 
replied ; ** I want to give while I can. L 
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have thought the matter all over, and if I 
fall sick I can go to the poor-house. The 
heathen have no poor houses, you know. 
It is only Christians who care for the 
poor.” Years after, this girl, Maria Pea- 
‘body, whom Louisa Osborne had educated 
out of her scanty earnings, when a call 
was made for a new church building in 
“Ceylon, came forward and offered to give 
the land on which to build; the best site 
gn the whole village, and,—her marriage 
portion. This was regarded in the East 
as an awful thing to do, and her friends 
tried to persuade her to give up the idea, 
but her reply was: ‘‘I have given it to 
Jesus, and he has accepted it, so you 
must.’ 

God wonderfully blessed this work of 
Louisa Osborne, in putting the same spirit 
of loving self-sacrifice into the heart of 
the girl she educated in heathen lands; 
‘and what shall be the end thereof?’ 


Years after, a returned missionary met 


‘Louisa Osborne, and said to her : ‘‘Louisa, 
what made you doit?” She replied with 
-downcast, tearful eyes: ‘‘ Well; I don’t 
‘know, but I guess it was my Lord Jesus,” 

She might have made many excuses for 
mot giving, but she did not. God cared 
for her in declining years in a pleasant, 
«comfortable ‘-Old Ladies’ Home.” ‘“Them 
that honor me, I will honor.”’ 

David Paton gave his entire fortune, 
one million dollars to missions, and 
lived on a little annuity reserved that he 
mmight not come to actual want. ‘And 
~yet,”” Rev. A. T. Pierson says, ‘‘ when 
that man heard my plea for missions, he 
«managed to get out of the little that was 
left him $1250 more, and subsequently 
sent yet another $2000 ” 

Tnat grand Scotch Christian, Robert 
Haldane, who sold his beautiful estates in 
“the neighborhood of the Bridge of Allan 
-and cffered the $175,000 they yielded, to 
establish in Benares, the centre of Hindu 
idolatry, a mission station, where the 
blessed truths of the Gospel could be 
taught in their purity and beauty to be- 
inighted souls. 

These instances of self-denial in Chris- 
‘tian lands might be multiplied indefinitely, 
‘for there are very, very many on record ; 
-and oh ! how many unknown and unrecog- 
nized on earth, but recorded on high. 
For sometimes the presenting of a ‘‘ cup 
«of cold water in the name of a dis-iple’’ 
is not without its measure of self-denial, 
and praise the Lord, not without its cor. 
wesponding reward. 

Beautiful instances of self.denial on the 
part of converted heathen are not lacking, 
-and with those already recorded are such 
as to put to shame our half hearted re- 
luctant giving. 

Not long ago there was a call for mis- 
-sionaries to go from the Fiji Islands, where 
half a century ago they were all heathen, 
to the dangerous and unhealthy work in 
‘New Guinea. Fifteen missionaries were 
-called for, and forty volunteers responded. 

Fifty years ago there was not a native 
Christian on the Friendly Islands, now 
there are more than thirty thousand 
church members, who give from their 


scanty store fifteen thousand dollars annu- 
ally for religious objects. 

Recently a Chinese convert, of San 
Francisco, who refused to reveal his name 
to Rev. Dr. Masters, handed him a pack- 
age, directing him to expend the amount 
in securing a native Chinaman to preach 
the Gospel in China. It embraced nearly 
all his earthly possessions. The package 
contained $100 in gold coin. 

Native converts in Japan, with average 
wages of less than 25 cents per day, con- 
tributed last year, (1891) $27,000 for 
mission work. 

One day an Indian asked Bishop Whip. 
ple to give him two one-dollar bills for a 
two dollar note. The Bishop asked: 
‘“«Why?” He said: ‘* One dollar for me 
to give to Jesus, and one dollar for my 
wife to give.’’ The Bishop asked him if 
it was all the money he had. He said, 
“Yes,” The Bishop was about to tell 
him: ‘It is too much,’”’ when an Indian 
clergyman, who was standing by, whisp- 
ered, ‘‘ It might be too much for a white 
man to give, but not too much for an In- 
dian, who has this year heard for the 
first time of the love of Jesus.” 

Among the foreign contributions which 
came for the new Moravian church at 
Springfield, Jamaica, was the sum of £6, 
123, 2d, from the little island of Ramah, 
off the Moskito Coast. It was the result 
of a collection, when the Ramah Indians 
willingly contributed according to their 
abliity. 

In a recent year the converts of the 
New Hebrides Islands volunteered to give 
the price of the season’s crop of cocoa- 
nuts to roof two churches with corrugated 
iron. This crop is the chief source from 
which they obtain their foreign goods, 
such as iron, sugar, tea, clothing, etc. 
They gave twenty-six tons of copra, 
(dried cocoanut, ) valued at $574. While 
doing this, one of the churches was de- 
stroyed by a hurricane; so they decided 
to give in addition the proceeds of the 
annual arrow-root crop, in order to re- 
build. How these contributions put us to 
shame. Let us ask ourselves, ‘‘ What am 
Idoing? Whatcan Ido for Jesus’ sake ?"’ 

We quote these as shining examples of 
self-denial, and yet they are at best but a 
very faint reflection of Him ‘‘ who though 
He was rich, yet, for our sake he became 
poor, that we, through his poverty might 
be made rich.” We are the disciples ot 
whom He spoke to the Father, when he 
said: ‘‘As Thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so have I also sent them into 
the world.”” How poorly are most of us 
representing that Blessed Redeemer to-day. 
Oh! that the Lord may bless the reading 
of the-e facts, gathered from may differ- 
ent sources, to every Christian who shall 
read this article. This isa time when the 
Lord is calling upon His church to put 
His money out in his work. It is His, 
and not ours, and soon, very soon He 
will call us each to give an account of our 
stewardship. ‘‘ Be ye also ready.” 

EvizaBETH TENNEY LARKIN. 


Lorp, teach us to pray. Luke 11: 1. 


HE’S COMING TO-MORROW. 


THEN shall they see the Son of Man com- 
ing in a cloud with power and great glory. 
And when these things begin to come to 
pass, then look up, for your redemption 
draweth nigh Xi: 27. 


Cominc!—The Son of Man really 
coming into #his world again in power 
and glory. ‘* Will this really ever hap- 
pen? Will this solid, common-place 
earth see it? Will these skies brighten 
and flash, and will upturned faces in this 
city be watching to see Him coming?’’ 
So our minister preached, in a solemn 
sermon; and for moments, at times, I 
felt a thrill of reality in hearing. But as 
the well-dressed crowd passed down the 
aisle, my neighbor, Mr. Stockton, whis- 
pered to me not to forget the meeting of 
the Bank Directors on Monday evening, 
and Mrs. Goldthwaite poured into my 
wife’s ear a charge not to forget her party 
on Tuesday ; and my wife, as she came 
out, asked me if I had observed the ex- 
travagant toilet of Mrs. Pennyman. 

I spoke of the sermon. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
my wife, ‘‘ what a sermon !—so solemn ! 
My dear, by-the-by, don’t forget to change 
Mary's opal ring tor a diamond one—dear 
me! The Christmas presents were all so 
on my mind, and that was so wrong 
of me.”’ : 

‘* My dear,”’ said I, “sometimes it 
seems to meas if all our life were unreal. 
We go to church, and the things we hear 
are either true or false. If they are true, 
what things they are! If we are looki: 
for shat coming, we ought to feel an 
live differently from what we do! Do 
we really believe what we hear in church, 
or isit a dream?” ‘After a pause I said, 
‘¢ Suppose Christ should really come this 
Christmas, and it should be authorita- 
tively announced that He would be here 
to morrow.”’ 

That evening the thoughts of the wak- 
ing hours mirrored themselves in a 
dream. 

I seemed to be out walking in the 
streets, and to be conscious of a strange, 
vague sense of something just declaréd, of 
which all were speaking with a suppressed 
air of mysterious voices. There was a 
whispering stillness around. Groups of 
men stand at the corners of the streets, 
and discuss an impending something with 
hushed voices. I heard one say to 
another, ‘‘ Really coming? What? To- 
morrow?’’ And the others said, ‘‘ Yes, 
to morrow.”’ 

It was night. The stars were glimmer- 
ing down with a keen, frosty light, the 
shops glistened in their Christmas array, 
and the same sense of hushed expectancy 
pervaded everything. There seemed to 
be nothing doing, and each person looked 
wistfully on his neighbor, as if to say, 
‘* Have you heard?’ 

Suddenly, as I walked, an angel form 
was with me, gliding softly by my side. 
The face was solemn, serene and caim. 
Above the forehead was a pale radiance of 
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: light, purer than any on earth—so differ- 


ent from that of the street lamps. Yet, 
though I felt awe, I felt a sort of confid- 
ing love as I said, “ Tell me—is it really 
true? IS Christ coming ?”’ 

*¢ HE 1s,’ said the angel. ‘‘ To mor- 
row He will be here!’’ 

‘* What joy,’’ | cried. 

**Is it joy?’’ said the angel. ‘* Alas, 
to many in this city it is only terror. 
Come with me.”’ 

In a moment I seemed to be standing 
with him in the parlor of one of the chief 
palaces of the city. A stout florid, bald- 
headed man was seated at a table covered 
with papers, which he was sorting over 
with nervous anxiety, muttering to him- 
self as he didso. Onasofa lay a deli- 
cate woman, her emaciated hands clasped 
over a little book. The room was in all 
appointments a witness of boundless 
wealth. Gold and silver and gems, and 
foreign furniture aad costly pictures ; 
everything that money could buy was 
heaped together; and yet the man him- 
self seemed nervous and uneasy. He wiped 
the sweat from his brow and spoke :— 

“IT don’t know, wife, how you feel, but 
I don’t like this news. I don’t under- 
stand it. It puts a stop to everything 
that I know anything about.” 

“© Qh, John,”’ said the woman, turning 
towards him a face pale and fervent, 
and clasping her hands, ‘‘ how can you 
say so?” 


** Well, Mary, it’s the truth. ‘I don’t 


care if Isay it. I don’t want to meet— 
well, I wish He would put it off! What 
does He want of me? I’d be willing to 
make over three millions, to found a hos- 
pital, if He’d be satisfied and let me go 
on. Yes, /’d give three millions—to buy 
off from to-morrow.”’ 

‘*¢ Is He not our best friend?”’ 

** Best friend,’’ said the man, with a 
look of half fright, half ange:. “ Mary, 
you don’t know what you are talking 
about! You know I always hated those 
things. There’s no use in it; I can’t 
see into them. In fact I hate them.’’ 

She cast on him a look of pity. ‘* Can- 
not I make you see ?’’ she said. 

‘*No, indeed you can’t. Why look 
here,’’ he added, pointing to the papers, 
** here is what stands for millions! Zo- 
night it's mine, ana to morrow it will all 
be so much waste paper, and then what 
have I left? Do you think I can rejoice ? 
I'd give half; I’d give—yes, the whole, 
not to have Him come these hundred 
years.’’ She stretched out her hand to- 
ward him, but he pushed it back. 

~* Do’ you see,’’ said the angel to me, 
solemnly, ‘* between him and her is a 
‘GREAT GULF fixed?’ They have lived 
in oue house with that great gulf between 
them for years! . She cannot go to him ; 
he cannot come to her. To morrow she 
will rise to meet Christ; he will call to 
the mountains and rocks to fall-on him— 
not because Christ hates Azm, but: because 
he hates Christ.’ 

~ Again the scene was changed. We 
stood together in alittle, low attic, lighted 


- by one small lamp—how poor it was—a 
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broken chair, a rickety table, a bed in one 
corner where the little ones were cud- 
dling close to one another for warmth. 
Poor things, the air was so frosty that 
their breath congealed upon the bed 
clothes, and they talked in soft baby 
voices. ‘‘ When mother comes she will 
bring us some supper!’ said they. 
‘<But I’m so cold,"’ said the little out- 
sider. ‘* Get in the middle then,” said 
the other two, ‘‘and we'll warm you. 
Mother promised sle’d make a fire when 
she came in, if that man would pay her.’’ 
** What a bad man he is,’’ said the oldest 
boy ; “‘he never pays mother if he can 
help it.”’ 

Just then the door opened, and a pale, 
thin woman came in, laden with pack- 
ages. 

She laid all down and came to her 
children’s bed, clasping her hands in 
rapture. 

‘* Joy, joy! Oh, joy! joy! Christ is 
coming! He will be here to-morrow.” 

Every little bird in- the nest was up, 
and the little arms around the mother’s 
neck; the children believed at once. 
They had heard of the good Jesus; He 
had been their mother’s only friend 
through many a cold and hungry day, 
and they doubted not He was coming. 

‘‘Oh, mother, will He take us? He 
will, won’t He?” 

‘¢ Yes, my little ones,’’ ske said softly 
to herself; ‘* He shall gather the lambs 
with his arms, and carry them into His 
bosom.” 

Suddenly again, as by the slide of a 
magic lantern, another scene was present. 
I stood in a brilliant room, full of lux- 
uries. Three or four fair women were 
standing pensively talking with each 
other. Their apartment was bestrewn 
with jewelry, laces, silks, velvets, and 
every fanciful elegance of fashion; but 
they looked troubled. 

‘¢ This seems to me really awful,’’ said 
one, with a suppressed sigh. 

** Yes,” said another, ‘‘ and it puts a 
stop to everything! Of what use will all 
these be to-morrow ?’”’ 

There was a poor seamstress in the 
corner of the room, who now spoke. 
‘¢ We shall be forever with the Lord,’’ 
she said. 

“ I’m sure I don’t know what that can 
mean,” said the first speaker with a kind 
of shudder, ‘‘ it seems rather fearful.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the other, ‘‘ it seems so 
sudden—when one never dreamed of any 
such thing—to change all at once from 
this to that other life.”’ 

‘*It is enough to de with Him,” said 
the poor woman. ‘‘ Oh, I have so longed 
for it 1’? 

Unsaved reader, ‘* That One’’ who 
may soon be here, is only waiting to hear 
you confess and believe [Q3~*‘ He loves 
ME and gave Himself for Me;”’ 

To believe this is eternal life for you ; 
and then you will rejoice when you hear 
it said, ‘‘ He’s coming to-morrow.” 

‘* God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, 
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but have everlasting life.’’ (John iii: 16.) 
—AHarriet Beecher Stowe. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THe New York PresBYTERY has made 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs a New Year's pres- 
ent, for which he ought to be thankful. 
It has acquitted him on every charge. 
There were five charges: First, that he 
taught that reason is a fountain of divine 
authority, and may and does savingly 
enlighten even those who reject the Scrip- 
tures and the way of salvation as revealed 
therein; the second, that the Church is a 
fountain of divine authority, and may 
and does savingly enlighten men, apart 
from the Holy Scriptures; third, that 
errors may have existed in the original 
text of the Bible; fourth, that Moses is 
not the author of the Pentateuch; fifth, 
that Isaiah is not the author of all the 
book that bears his name; sixth, that 
sanctification is not-complete at death. . . 

What has the verdict determined ? 
Simply this, that the teachings of Dr. 
Briggs are within the proper limits of tol- 
eration. It does not decide that they are 
right ; it does not adopt them and com- 
mend them to the Church. Many of 
those who voted for acquittal have dis- 
tinctly declared that they do not accept 
or approve his views; but they insist that 
Le is an earnest, scholarly seeker after the 
truth and that he ought to have liberty to- 
investigate, to think and to proclaim. 
This is what they say in their verdict. 
So far as the Présbytery of New York is: 
concerned, he is not to be called to 
account for anything said in his Inaugural 
Address, which, when it first appeared, 
few approved, but many condemned as 
unguarded in statement, wrong in many 
of its conclusions, dangerous in tendency, 
and showing more friendliness to the foes 
than to the defenders of an inspired Bible 
and a supernatural Christianity. The. 
vote is a vote for a toleration wide enough- 
to cover the views of an erratic mind. 
that prefers the Martineau type of Christ- 
ian to the Spurgeon type; that honors 
the Unitarian, who rejects the super- 
natural in the Scriptures and depends. 
upon his own reason for divine authority ; 
that lauds Catdinal Newman, who prefers 
the Church to the Bible. 

The verdict at New York is the oppo- 
site of that at Cincinnati. What Pro- 
fessor Briggs has been acquitted of, Pro- 
fessor Smith has- been condemned for. 
The case against the former was really 
stronger-than that against the latter. . .°. 
The higher Church-courts must reconcile 
the conflict somehow. The Church must 
be consistent with itself. ‘ ‘ 

We do not decry scholarship, we do 
not denotince the Higher Criticism, we- 
do not oppose new light upon or from 
the Scriptures, when we renew our objec- 
tions to Dr. Briggsas a teacher. There: 
were scholars before and there are schol- 
ars besides him. There are scholars who 
understand something of the Higher 
Criticism and accept part of its results. 
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It is not centered in him. It will survive 
him. We concede scholarship, mental 
keenness and other qualities to him; but 
we do not like his manner of presenting 
his conclusions. He uses edged tools 
altogether too carelessly. He seems 
unable at times to discriminate between 
friend and foe. He takes positions which 
require pages of explanation to make 
clear. He does as much harm as good 
by his reckless mode of fighting. He is 
to be free as before to continue his war. 
fare, and it is too much to expect that his 
friends will have influence enough over 
him to modify his course. —Adridged from 
the Independent. 


THE CuristTiIAN Wor.pD, of London, 
published in November the translation of 
two letters from Stundists living in the 
Russian province of Kief, giving an ac- 
count of the persecutions they were suf- 
fering. The revelation was so incredible 
that inquiries were made as to the actual 
state of the Stundist peasantry in that 
province. As a result fresh and volumin- 
ous matter has been furnished, giving a 
long catalogue of awful crimes perpe- 
trated against these incffensive people. 
Men, women and children, especially 
women, have undergone treatment which 
is indescribable. They have been attacked 
and beaten until the life was almost gone, 
and in some cases the results have been 
most horrible. Every form .of savage 
cruelty seems to have been used by the 
officials, and under the influence of the 
priests. In one case two sufferers escaped 
and made complaint to the Governor- 
General, who immediately sent officials to 
investigate. But the priests, with five 
witnesses, swore that no such events as 
had been complained of happened in the 
village. Zhe Christian World also gives 
a facsimile of a column of its edition 
containing copies of letters from these 
people, all ‘* blacked out ’’ by the censor- 
ship at the Russian post office. Vigorous 
efforts are being made in England to call 
the attention of the Czar to the terrible 
position of these people. 


Dr. Jessup reports that in Turkish 
Asia there have been gathered by Protest- 
ant laborers 175 churches, 20,000 com. 
municants, and 100,000 adherents, chiefly 
among the oriental churches. 


THE SaMOAN IsLANDs. through the 
agency of the London Missionary Society, 
have so accepted the Gospel that out of a 
population of 46,coo all but 10,000 have 
become professing Christians, 


IT HAS BEEN SAID that Mohammedanism 
is impregnable against Christianity, but 
the English Church Mission Society has 
1,000 Moslem converts, the Rhenish 
Society in Sumatra tas uearly 6,000, and 
nearly all the 12,000 converts in Java 
have been won from Islam.—Gospel Jn 
All Lands. . 








A CERTAIN refuge Christ will prove 
For all the poor opprest ; 

To save the people of His love, 

And give the weary rest. 








SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mary H, THOMAS, writing tothe Friends’ 
Missionary Advocate says : 

Our New York Branch has been stimulated 
to increased. activity by the adoption of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society by 
New York Yearly Meeting, thus making it 
the work of the Yearly Meeting to whom we 
are to report annually, This has encouraged 
the formation of new auxiliaries. In New 
York City and vicini:y Friends have organ- 
ized a Quarterly meeting auxiliary composed 
of several prominent Friends of New York 
Quarterl ymeeting from which much is ex- 
pected. 


KansaAs.—We are very thankful for the 
information that Sibyl Hanson, our new mis- 
sionary and assistant matron, has reached 
her destination in safety. Leaving her home 
on the 17th of November she reached Taco- 
ma, Washington, on the 22d where she took 
passage for Alaska. She found pleasant 
company on board ship and made the trip 
without being seasick, although a part of the 
time the voyage was quite rough. The ves- 
sel landed at Juneau after dark. She was 
ferried across Douglas Island and reached 
the Home at 9 o’clock, giving them quite a 
surprise as they were not expecting her so 
soon. We praise God for His care over her 
thus far, and trust she will finda placein the 
hearts of the people. 

A letter from Dr. Connett dated Nov. 19th, 
says: ‘‘ Winter with its long nights and 
deep snows is upon: us, and we often think 
of the cheerful firesides and cozy homes of 
civilization, A glimpse of the sun is a very 
rare thing. Not more than three times dur- 
ing the month of October were we permitted 
to see its genial rays ; when the opportunities 
are thus offered you may be sure all work 
for the moment is dropped and a rush for 
the open air is made, and many are the ex- 
clamations at the pleasant visit made us by 
the orb of. day. Our meetings for worship 
remain large and interesting. We look for- 
ward with great expectancy to Brother Dick 
Smith, and his efficient labors for the Master 
among his people. His attendance at church 
and prompt testimony are truly encourag- 
ing. .He is very faithful to go among his 
people and exhort them to better lives. Mrs, 
Liter is devoting her time faithfully and lov- 
ingly to her branch of the work, and no doubt 
but that much good seed is being sown in 
the name of the Master.” 

At the time of his writing the government 
officials were temporarily absent from the isl- 
and and attending courtzat Sitka, and the 
smuggler was doing his terrible work without 
molestation. Sad indeed is his picture of 
the wretchedness and crime caused by rum 
among the natives. God speed the day 
when this evil shall be wiped out,— Friends’ 
Missionary Advocate. 


E. Test writes from Kickapoo Mission, 
Indian Territory, under date Eleventh mo. 
7th, as follows : 

We have had very cold and rainy weather 
here for this season of the year. We have 
no fire except in the kitchen. The wife of one 
of the carpenters who was here cooking for 
him was very ill. We sent twenty miles fora 
doctor. He said there was not one encourag- 
ing symptom. She had to be moved to the 
school-house. We were troubled, because 
if she died. there we could never have in- 
duced the Indians to go to meeting there, or 
send their children to school either, they are 
so very superstitious. We prayed much 
about it, and the.Lord heard and answered 
our prayers, and after nearly three weeks she 
was removed ona bed to her home. 
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school-house was not quite finished, but wilk 
be soon, Four rooms of our house have 
two coats of plaster, and the man will returm 
in aweek orso to put onthe finishing coat, The: 
kitchen and dining-room are ceiled and we. 
are living in these two rooms until the plas- 
tered rooms are ready. The carpenters have: 
commenced on John-and Mary Mardock'’s. 
rooms. Neither J. nor M. Mardock is. 
strong.—/. M. Advocate, 





OLp HAVERFORD had an hour of reminis- 
cences at the College on the afternoon of 5th. 
mo, 5th, when several of the oldest students. 
met there at the call of President Isaac Sharp-- 
less, The occasion of this reunion was the 
presentation, by his daughter, Guiliema How-- 
land, of a portrait of Samuel Hilles, who- 
was the first Superintendent of Haverford 
School, in 1833 and 1834, The students of 
the College were present with the visitors im: 
Alumni Hall. A severe snow-storm prob- 
ably prevented the coming of a number of 
others who would have been interested, 

President Sharpless spoke briefly of the 
origination of the institution by Friends, with 
the purpose of a guarded education ; and of* 
the aim, still maintained, to preserve in it a 
high and pure tone as well as advanced in+ 
tellectual training. 

John Collins, one of the twenty-nine stu» 
dents who entered Haverford School in the- 
autumn of 1833, gave some very interesting 
recollections of Samuel Hilles, whom he- 
held in affectionate admiration and esteem,. 
as well as of John Gummere, Daniel B.. 
Smith and others of the early days. 

Richard Cadbury. who entered Haverford 
in 1837, followed, with a graphic account of 
Haverford in-door and out-of door life in the- 
« Thirtigs ;'’ mentioning especially his valua- 
tion of Samuel J. Gummere, known to him: 
not only as his pupil, but also in subsequent 
intercourse with him as one of the Managers;. 
and of William Dennis, for a number of 
years Teacher (not then called Professor) of: 
Latin and Greek Languages and Literature, 

Henry Hartshorne, w10 entered Haverford: 
School in 1836, also gave some early recol- 
lections, and concluded with. a reference to» 
the beginnings of the Society of Friends, 
whose heritage was in the hands of the 
Founders .of Haverford. Great changes- 
have since occurred, so that the once des- 
pised Quakers are now recognized as having: 
an honorable place in the world, As Words- 
worth said, “‘ the child is father of the man,"” 
so Old Haverford may be regarded as the- 
mother of the New. May all that was good: 
in the Old be still preserved, with its now- 
added resources for making accomplished 
Christian scholars and worthy citizens, 

Among the older students present were- 
Francis and Thomas P. Cope, of German- 
town, and Lloyd Balderston, of Colora,. 
Maryland. The names of a number of 
others were affectionately recalled by the- 
speakers, all of whom looked back with: 
much pleasure and satisfaction to their years- 
spent at Old Haverford. 


BEDFORD InsTiTUTE, London.—At the 
recent annual meeting of the Institute, Annie: 
Macpherson said: 

“Tl am here to night as an act of deep, heart- 
felt, life-long, eternity-long, gratitude to the- 
Friends who commenced the Bedford Insti» 
tute, for the helping hand they gave me a3 an 
enthusiastic young Scotch woman, who had: 
been praying for years, ‘Lord,help me to get im: 
amongst the young of the East End of Lon-- 
don,’ My way for years seemed closed. FE 
received offers from institutions in the north, 
south and west of London, but never from 
the east, until an invitation came asking me 
to attend the opening of the Bedford Insti~ 
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‘tute, With joy I hastened eastwards, my 
thome then beihg inthe north of London At 
that meeting were John G Hine, dear Ed- 
wmund Pate, Thomas Watson, and others 
~who have finished their labors in cornection 
‘with thie masses around the Bedford Insti- 
“tute. “From that first meeting until the year 
1869 the Bedford Institute was my nightly 
thaunt, and it was there that I learned my 
‘best London lessons—how, in obedience to 
my Master and copying His blessed exam- 
ple, togo down amogst the masses. If you 
want to do a good and useful work amongst 
“the poor people of the East-End, take half a 
-dozen sacks of oatmeal and a few sauce- 
pans, and if you do nothing el:e for a whole 
winter but teach the women how to make 
idge you will be amply rewarded. A little 
elp is worth bushels of pity. I was restless 
“with joy at the prospect of getting in amongst 
these down-trodden people that nobody 
<ared for, and at length I went into Pope's 
Head Court and found myself in the middle 
-of a lot of young gamblers: I said, ‘Look 
here, boys, I will tell you a story.’ I told 
them the story of God's wonderful love re- 
«corded in the fifteenth chapter of Luke. At 
the conclusion one boy said, ‘ Tell us more.’ 
i said , Come along with me; I have agood 
fire, but the room is all sixes and sevens’ (I 
«disarranged it purposely), ‘come and help 
me put the room to rights,” 
“They did so, and then we got to know 
-and understand each other. It was a very 
trying beginning, but these rough lads soon 
softened, and those evening classes in the 
upper hail of the Bedford Institute were for 
four winters the happiest events in my life. 
One night in the stillness of silence, after our 
‘lessons were over, I heard a voice, ‘God be 
‘merciful to me a sinner!’ I could scarcely 
believe it, but the voice was that of a young 
man who had been a tremendous trouble to 
me. He never afterwards allowed me to go 
up Shoreditch in the winter without his escort. 
He is now a missionary, and has been six- 
‘teen years in China. I allude to George 
Clarke. I bade farewell, after five years of 
‘blessed practical experience, to the Bedford 
Institute. We cannot calculate the results 
~of our work, but let us remember His words, 
~*Be ye followers of Me, as dear children, 
-and walk in love,’”—London Friend. 


ALFRED WRIGHT arrived in London and 
in good health Twelfth mo. 14th, thus ter- 
“tninating his absence of more than two years 
Bsa: in visiting the meeting and families of 

riends in various parts of the Southern 
Hemisphe-e, Halting on his return journey 
at Brumana, he was acceptably present at 
“Thomas Little's marriage, after which he 
took steamer from Beyrout for Port Said. His 
~voyage thence in the Rewa was attended 
‘with some anxiety, as the vessel encountered 
a Severe storm in the Mediterranean, during 
“which her decks were frequently swept by 
the seas that broke over her and entered the 
-cabins and berths. Many testimonies have 
‘been borne as to the estimation in which our 
Australian Friends have held his Gospel ser- 
vices amongst them, and the loving interest 
he has shown in all that concerns the welfare 
of our Society in those lands. * 


David and EMMA SAMPSON, with certifi- 
cates from North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
~expected to sail for. England Twelfth mo, 
oth, to-reach Liverpool on the 18th. They 
propose first of all going to Birmingham, 
where they have relatives. 


GgorGe Gruss, of Cork, Ireland, was at 
Guilford College, North Carolina, Twelfth 
mo. sth, oe had Gospel service in Deep 
River Quarterly Meeting, N.C. 
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M, A. MARRIAGE ALLEN arrived in Balti- 
more, Twelfth mo, 7th, after a good passage 
from Queenstown to New York, She was 
intending to spend the first two weeks in 
Baltimore, holding meetings with the col- 
ored people, going thence to Virginia, North 
Carolina, and other States, to visit the 
churches, schools and colleges.— London 
Friend. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
FIRST QUARTER. 
Second mo. 5, 1893 


PEDICATING THE TEMPLE. 


Ezra vi. 14—22. 


LgS50N v1. 


Gotpen Text.—I was glad when they said to me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord, Ps, cxxii. 


14. And the elders of the Jews builded. 
From Ez. v. 1, 2 we fiad that the elders 
here referred to were Z-rubbabel the 
prince and Joshua the high priest. It took 
them four years from the time they recom. 
menced the building to complete it. And 
they prospered through the prophesying 
of Haggai the prophet. Haggai’s message, 
a part of which we studied in Lesson 3 
was to the effect that Jehovah was with- 
holding outward prosperity from the Jews 
because of their failure to honor Him with 
their substance and their neglect of His 
house. He prophesied that the glory of 
this second house should exceed the glory 
of the first and He encouraged the people 
to work by this and by the piomise of 
great outward blessing in case they did so. 
And Zechariah. Two of Zechariah’s pro- 
phetic visions have been studied in Les- 
sons 4 and 5. The whole group were 
designed to impress the truth that God 
was with Judah and that though obstacles 
abounded, He would make them success- 
ful and triumphant—that God would 
greatly bless Jerusalem in the future, and 
would at last send her the Messiah, her 
King. And they builded and finished it. 
Though long delayed, it was finished at 
last, and by the same who had com- 
menced it in accordance with Zechariah’s 
promise made four years previously. Zech. 
iv. 9. According to the commandment of the 
God of Israed. Given in the prophecies 
above alluded to. And... of Cyrus. 
Read Ez i. 1, and v. 3-5. This decree 
was searched for by order of King Darius 
and discovered in the archives of the Me- 
dian capital of Achmetha or -Ecbatana. 
It the Temple was built in accordance 
with it, as is probable it must have been 
60 cubits high and 60 long (see Ezra iv. 
3) while Solomon’s was only 40 wide and 
30 high. It would have four stories, three 
of stone and one of timber. See Ez. vi. 
4. And Darius. His decree made 15 
years later is given in Ez. vi. 6-12. He 
confirmed that'of Cyrus and commanded 
his viceroys in Palestine to assist the Jews 
with money and protection in their work. 
And Ariaxerxes. His decree is found in 
Ez vii. 12-26. It was made 60 years 
after the temple was finished and was 
given to Ezrra the scribe on the occasion 
of his first visit toJerusalem. It provided 


that any of the Jews remaining in Babylon 


who wished to should be freé ‘to accom- 
pany Ezra; and described for what pur- 
poses the grant of money given by the 
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king should be used; also empowered 
Ezra to draw on the king’s treasures in 
Palestine for large amounts for the service 
of the temple. Artaxerxes is mentioned 
here because he like Cyrus and Darius was 
instrumental in beautifying and complet. 
ing the Temple. The second temple 
though larger than the first must have 
been vastly inferior in ornament and splen- 
dor. ‘*The Holy of Holies was empty, 
the ark, the cherubs, the tables of stone, 
the vase of manna, the rod of Aaron were 
gone.” The court of the worshippers was 
the same size as that of Solomon’s Temple, 
was now for the first time divided into 
two compartments, of which the outer 
enclosure was known as the court of the 
Gentiles. Almost two-thirds as much more 
ground was added by Herod tothe Temple 
enclosure. 

15. On the third day of the month 
Adar. The last month of the Jewish 
year, answering to our second month. 
This was twenty years after the lay'ng of 
the foundation. Darius—son of Hys- 
taspes, king of the Medo-Persian empire. 

16. Zhe children of Israel—including 
probably members of all the tribes—ep¢ 
the dedication of this house of God. It is 
interesting to note that apparently the 
law of Moses contemplated the dedication 
of ai/ houses and buildings to God. See 
Deut. xx. 5. We find Nehemiah dedi- 
cating the newly repaired walls of Jeru- 
salem with somewhat similar services 70 
years later. See Neh. xii. 27, &c. In the 
case of the temple the services would 
naturally be far more extensive and 
solemn than in that of an ordinary house: 
With soy. ‘*Itis remarkable how much 
is said of joy in Ezraand Nehemiah. Per- 
haps we are never fully conscious of joy 
till we have been sobered by sorrow.’’— 
Rev. A. Mackenmal. See vy. 22 ; Neh. 
viii. 10, xii. 43, 44; Zech. ii, 10; ix 9; 
xX. 7. 

17. And offered... a hundred dul- 
locks, &c.—** 712 animals in all. A very 
inferior feast to the magmificence of Solo- 
mon's dedication of the first temple, when 
22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep were 
offered. But the sacrifice was according 
to their ability, and according to the 
needs of the few thousands gathered here, 
instead of the vast numbers of the people 
in Solomon’s time. I Ki. viii. 62, 63.""— 
Peloubet. See also Il Chron. vii. 4—7. 
Tmelve he-goats. These were the sin 
offering, one for each tribe. Study Heb. 
ix. for the spiritual meaning of these ded- 
jcatory sacrifices. Remember that our 
bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost and 
must be dedicated to Him. 

18 And they set the priests in their di- 
visions. ‘‘The completion of the new 
temple was naturally followed by an ar- 
rangement of the ministers corresponding 
to that which had been made by Davic, 
and afterwards adopted by Solomon, for 
the service of the old temple. I Chron. 
xxiii. 6-—23 ; xxiv. 1—19 ’’—Rawiinson. 
As it is written in the book of Moses. 
Moses made the original divisions. See 
Num.'iii. 6—ro ; viii. g—14. David and 
Solomon only amplified them. 





story of the first murder, and there was a 
picture representing the murderer with a 
great club in his hands, and pointing and 
looking with an air of triumph he said, 
**There Mr. Ayliff, do you’ see that? 
Don’t you see it plain enough that Cain 
killed his brother with a club ?” 

“Ah, my dear sir,” replied Ayliff, 
‘* that picture was not a part of the in- 
spired narrative. The artist might have 
put a sword into his hands instead of a 
stick, except that at that period they had 
clubs, but not swords. The murderous 
weapon was most likely a club or a stone, 
but the sacred writer has not told us 
which, nor is it of great importance to 
the record whether it was the one or the 
other.”’ 

The Dutchman retorted in a spirit of 
indignation. ‘*‘ Now when a man, pro- 
fessing to be a teacher of religion, comes 
and tells me that my duly authorized 
Holland Bible, which cost me one hun- 
dred dollars, does not tell the truth about 


Cain, I want nothing more to do with 
him.”’ 


RURAL. 


Care or Cows.—A warm comfortable 
stable is indispensable to winter dairying, 
and the cows should be kept up all the 
time in bad weather, and only let out 
afternoons in good weather. The stables 
should be made so close that no drafts 
will blow on the cows, and so I recom- 
mend that they be double boarded with 
building paper between the boards; and 
from many years experience with ordinary 
cold stables, and six years with warm one, 
such as I. recommend, I am satisfied that 
the saving in food in such a stable will 
pay in two or three years the cost of the 
extra boards and paper. My plan of 
ventilating is by a hay chute directly over 
the manger, and I have never entered my 
stable when the air seemed close and foul. 
On mild days we admit air through the 
doors or windows, but in all cold or 
stormy weather we keep doors and win- 
dows closed. In the Summer, when our 
cows are on pasture, we only use the 
stable to milk in, and this we find a great 
advantage, for the flies do not follow the 
cows into the stable in nearly such num. 
bers as will swarm around them in the 
barnyard, and they stand much better in 
the stalls than the yard, and can always be 
milked in the dry. One cow in heat will 
often set an entire herd to running when 
in the barnyard. We do not leave them 
in the stables over night in Summer, for it 
is very difficult to keep them clean when 
their droppings are as thin as they usually 

_ are when on pasture. I can stable.cows 
all winter, however, and keep them clean 
with but little trouble, but to do this the 
cows must stand on a floor some inches 
higher than that on to which the manure 
falls, and the length of this floor must be 
suited tothe cow. The length will vary 
from five feet for large cows, to four for 
the smalles: Jerseys; as it must be of such 
length that when the cow stands with her 
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feet against the partition between the stall 
and the manger, the dung manure ditch 
two feet wide and eight inches deep, and 
then immediately behind the ditch I 
have a walk two feet wide on a level with 
the floor on which the cows stand to pass 
in and out as we milk. I have seen many 
cow stables with a manure ditch but a foot 
wide, but when made in this way the cows 
are sure to step back and foul the walk, 
and besides in coming into the stable 
they will walk on the floor back of the 
ditch, but by making the ditch two feet 
wide I find that they always walk in it till 
they get opposite their stalls and then 
step up onthe floor. This manufe ditch, 
and getting the floor just the right length, 
isa matter of importance, for there is no 
other way to stable cows and keep them 
clean, and to milk a cow plastered with 
manure, is a penance I do not propose to 
perform if I can helpit, for he who does 
it must carry the odor of the stable with 
him continually. 

The food of the cow is an important 
factor in proficable butter making. For 
the coarse food, well cured clover hay is 
best, and the bright corn fodder cheap- 
est and next last, and the cheapest and 
most satisfactory grain food is meal 
from corn ground fine, cob and all, 
and bran mixed weight for weight. The 
dairyman should never be caught short 
of feed when prices are high, but should 
buy nis bran when prices are low, and 
hold a steck im advance. Usually 
bran can be bought low in the Summer, 
and corn is often down to 25 or 30 
cents a bushel, and about one ton of 
the mixed food will be needed to winter 
each cow if you expect to maintain a full 
flow of m'lk. No one should engage in 
dairying without providing storage for at 
least half a-ton of bran per cow, and 
whenever it can be bought for ten dollars 
or less per ton, fill up to full capacity of 
your bins. I think the cob ground fine is 
a decided advantage, as it seems to balance 
up the ration and make it more digestible. 
No dairyman should tolerate weeds in his 
pastures, and with our modern mowing 
machines they are easily exterminated. 
Pastures should be seeded heavily with a 
mixture of grasses, and by changing the 
cows occasionally so as to turn on fresh 
feed, a better flow of milk will be kept up. 


A field of bluegrass for early Spring and- 


late Fall grazing will prolong the season of 
pasture, reduce the expense of feeding and 
maintain a better flow of milk, than if the 
cattle ran on the same pasture all Summer. 
Clover and timothy are the grasses com- 
monly relied on, and there are none bet- 
ter if they are allowed to get a good 
start before turning on them, and this is 
what a field of bluegrass enables one to do. 
In my latitude we can turn on the blue- 
grass on an average by April roth, and 
pasture it until the clover begins to bloom 
the latter part of May, then take the cat- 
tle off the bluegrass until the middle of 
September and then we have pasture until 
snow falls.  . 

I hav: not spoken of ensilage for I have 
never fed it, and while I believe it to be 
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good feed if rightly kept, I have not yet 
been fully convinced that it would pay me 
to build a silo. I grow beets and feed 
as a condiment, or if a cow gets off her 
feed, but do not use them as a regular 
every-day feed, and think them more 
profitable for feeding my brood sows thar 
given to cows. I am quite sure that a 
dairyman can raise his cows so as to get a 
better herd than he is likely to buy, and 
believe also at less cost. 
WaLpo F. Brown. 
in Home and Farm. 


SincE 1860 there has been a remark- 
able development in the sheep industry of 
the United States. During the war and 
the period of currency inflation, there was 
an abnormal increase, followed naturally 
by a disastrous reduction in the number 
and value of sheep. 

Following this depression came a long, 
period of healthy development. 

From 1871 to 1884 the number of sheep 
in the country steadily increased from 
31,000,000 tO 50,000,000 in round 
numbers. The value gradually increased, 
with some fluctuations, from $74,900,000 
in 1871 to $124 000,000 ia 1883. During. 
this period the fl.ece doubled in weight 
and improved in quality. The importa- 
tions of foreign wool were only five per 
cent greater during the last halt of the 
period than the first half, although the 
population increased twenty-five per cent 
and the per capita consumption of woob 
about twenty per cent, making a relative 
decline. 

Following the tariff of 1883, with its 
changes in the schedule of duties and its 


classifications permitting foreign wool of 
high value to come in under low duties, 
came the first depression in the sheep in- 
dustry since the ore after the war. Insix 
years the value of the sheep in the United 
States declined $20,000,000 and the num- 
ber 8;000,coo. During this period the 
annual importations of wool averaged over 
100,000,000 pounds, nearly double the 
average of the preceding seventeen years. 

Under the tariff act of 1890 there has 
already been a very encouraging improve- 
ment in the industry. From January, 
1891, to January, 1892, the number 
increased 1,500 ooo and the value nearly 
$8,000 000.— Farm and Fireside. 


Abridged from the Independent. 
THE PIRST NEW ENGLAND 
THANESGIVING. 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 


Thanksgiving, commonly regarded as 
being from the earliest beginning, a dis- 
tinctive New England festival, and an 
equally characteristic Puritan holiday, 
was originally neither. 

The first New England Thanksgiving 
was not observed by either Plymouth 
Pilgrim or Boston Puritan.  ‘‘ Giving 
God thanks’”’ for safe: arrival and many 
other liberal blessings, was first heard on: 
New England shores from the lips of the: 
Popham colonists at Monhegan, in the 
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“Thanksgiving service of the Church of 
England. 

Days set apart for thanksgiving were 
‘known in Europe before the Reformation, 
and were in frequent use by Protestants 
afterward, especially in the Church of 
England, where they were a fixed custom 
long before they were in New England. 
‘One wonders that the Puritans, hating so 
fiercely the customs and set days and holy 
days of the Established Church, should so 
quickly have appointed a Thanksgiving 
Day. But the first New England Thanks- 
giving was not a day of religious observ- 
ance, it was a day of much joviality and 
cecreation. Those who fancy all Puritans, 
and especially all Pilgrims, to have been 
sour, morose, and gloomy men, should 
read this account of the first Thanksgiving 
week (not day) in Plymouth. It was 
written on December r1th, 1621, by 
Edward Winslow, to a friend in England : 

‘*Qur harvest being gotten in, our 
governor sent four men on fowling that so 
we might, after a special manner, rejoice 
together after we had gathered the fruits 
of our labors, They four killed as much 
fowl as with a little help beside served the 
company about a week. At which times 
among other recreations we exercised our 
arms, many of the Indians coming 
amongst us, and among the rest, their 
greatest king Massasoyt with some ninety 
men, whom, for three days, we entertained 
and feasted, and they went out and killed 
five deer, which they brought and bestow’d 
on our governor, and upon the captains 
and others.” 

As Governor Bradford specified, that 
during that Autumn, ‘‘ besides waterfoule 
there was great store of wild turkies,’’ we 
<an have the satisfaction of feeling sure 
that at that first Pilgrim Thanksgiving our 
forefathers and foremothers had turkeys— 
and big ones too, bigger than known in 
our degenerate Thanksgivings; sixty 
pounds was no unusual weight at that 
time for a wild turkey. A roast turkey 
must have tasted well to the homesick 
settlers after a diet of Indian meal, clams, 
and codfish. Thus fared the Pilgrims 
better at their Thanksgiving than did their 
English brothers, for turkeys were far from 
plentiful in England at that date. 

So, tho there were but fifty-five English 
to eat the Pilgrim Thanksgiving feast, 
there were ‘‘ partakers in -plenty,’’ and 
the ninety sociable Indian visitors did not 
come empty-handed, but joined fraternally 
in provision for the feast, and probably 
alsointhe games. * * * # 

The Pilgrims had good courage, stanch 
faith, to thus celebrate and give thanks, 
for they apparently had but little cause to 
téjoice. They had been lost in the woods, 
where they had been terrified by the roar 
of “Lyons,” and had met wolves that 
“* sat on thier tayles and grined ’’ at them ; 
they had been half frozen in their poorly 
‘Duilt houses; had been famished, or sick- 
ened with unwonted and unpalatable 
food ; their common house had burnt 
‘down, half their company was dead— 
they had borne sore sorrows, and equal 
trials were to come. They were in dire 





distress for the next two years. In the 
Spring of 1623, a drought scorched the 
corn and stunted the beans, and in July a 
fast day of nine -hours of prayer, was 
followed by a rain that revived their 
‘withered corn and their drooping affec- 
tions’’ In testimony of their gratitude 
for the rain, which would not have been 
vouchsafed for private prayer, and think- 
ing they would ‘* show great ingratitude if 
they smothered up the same,’’ the second 
Pilgrim Thanksgiving was ordered and 
observed. 

In 1630, on February 22d, the first 
public Thanksgiving was held in Boston 
by the Bay Colony, in gratitude for the 
safe arrival of food-bearing and friend- 
bringing ships. * * * * * 

I fear the colonists did not fare as well 
in drink as in meat in their early Thanks- 
givings. They were of an al:-drinking 
and beer-drinking race, and none of the 
hardships they had to endure in the first 
bitter years of their new life caused them 
more annoyance than their deprivation of 
their beloved malt liquors. Bradford, the 
Pilgrim Governor, complained loudly and 
frequently of his distress, while Higgin- 
son, the Salem minister, boasted quaintly: 
‘¢ Whereas, my stomach could only digest 
and did require such ale as was both strong 
and stale, I can and ofttimes do drink 
New England water very well.’ The 
Thanksgiving dinners of 1621 were washed 
down with no beer, nor ale, mead, meth- 
eglin, sack, malmsey nor mumme—not 
even ‘*cyder famed,” our universal 
Thanksgiving drink in modern temper- 
ance days. Our poor Pilgrim mothers 
had neither tea, coffee, nor chocolate ; 
luckily they did not miss what they had, 
never known. I doubt if they even had 
goat’s milk. Even ‘‘ beveridge’’ and 
‘switchel,’’ these innocuous popular 
colonial mixtures of water, ginger, and 
molasses, or cider-lees or vinegar, was not 
for them. ‘* Rhum” or ‘kill devil” 
was fortunately then unknown in New 
England, else the ninety-one friendly 
Algonquin ‘guests, who twoscore years 
later would ‘‘stryp themselves to their 
skin to gett ther fill of rame,’’ might have 
proved most unwelcome visitors, and as 
‘¢ inflamed, devilish bloudy salvages ’’ have 
furnished grim precedent for the Dutch 
Thanksgiving in 1644, and we should have 
had no truly Pilgrim blood in New Eng- 
land. The pumpkin sauce, the Indian 
pudding, and the turkeys of Thanksgiving, 
1621, were washed down with a drink the 
Pilgrims hated—New England water. 





NATIONAL ANTI-NUISANCE 
LBAGUE. 

Tne Boston Zraveller recently contained 
the following : 

‘« A novel organization, called the ‘ Na- 
tional Anti-Nuisance League,’ has been 
formed to test the constitutionality of the 
liquor traffic. It is believed that this 
traffic is so essentially contrary to public 
welfare that all laws that license it are io 
violation of the constitutional rights of the 
people, and will be so. declared by. the 


courts if test cases are properly brought 
before them. 

‘* The Anti-Nuisance League has been 
formed to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the courts. The headquarters of 
the League areat No. ro, East Fourteenth 
Street, New York. W. Jennings Demor- 
est is its president and treasurer; John 
Lloyd Thomas, is secretary ; and E. J. 
Wheeler, Horace Waters, and Henry B. 
Hudson, with the presidentand treasurer, 
constitute the board of directors. 

The League was organiz2d in 1888, but 
its work has not been pushed until lately. 
Now it has resumed activity, and 
proposes to bring matters to an issue. 
Extensive correspondence with lawyers has 
resulted in much encouragement that the 
plans of the League are feasible. It is 
proposed to inaugurate suits at law in a 
number of States, against saloons as pub!'c 
nuisances. Then, if necessary, these 
cases will be carried up from court to 
court, to final decision in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

‘*In all cases expert testimony will be 
called in. The aim will be to show that 
not only a particular saloon is a nuisance, 
but that the liquor traffic, as a whole, is a 
detriment to health, an injury to property, 
and a menace to good order, which no 
legislature can rightfully sanction by 
licensing. 

‘¢ Unfortunately, the Government has 
long assumed the business to be legal till 
forbidden by a State, and this assump- 
tion may establish a precedent which can- 
not be overthrown. At the same time, 
several declarations have been made by 
the courts that give good ground for hope 
that the League may be successful. The 
United States Supreme Court has declared, 
111 U. S., 751: ‘ The State cannot by 
any contract limit the exercise of her 
power to the prejudice of the public 
health and the public morals.’ So else- 
where, 202 U. S., 816: ‘No legislature 
can bargain away the public health or the 
public morals. The people themselves 
cannot do this, much less their servants. 
Government is organized with a view to 
their preservation, and cannot divest itself 
of the power to provide for them.’ 

‘¢ Even: if the League fails in its main 
object—to secure an injunction on the 
liquor traffic—‘t will not fail in bringing 
out a mass of testimony as to the evil of 
the traffic, and in calling the subject to 
the attention of the public in a way that 
must have a great influence.’’ 

The above is a fair statement of some of 
the purposes of this organ‘z ition. 

Tne National Anti Nuisance League 
proposes to test in the courts the consti- 
tutionality of National and State laws 
licensing or obtaining a revenue from the 
traffic in alcoholic poison for beverage 
purposes, and though the 7rave//er seems 

to hint at possible disappointment, it is 
the intention of the League to persist in 
this reasonable effort until the courts are 
consistent with the above quoted dicta; 
and the license and revenus laws, by 
which the public health and morals are 
bartered away are blotted from the statute 
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books and these unconstitutionally granted 
franchises are nullified. 

This movement marks a new departure, 
blocks out a new line of battle. It pur- 
poses a judicial as well as a legislative 
attack upon the drink treffic. It intends 
that the courts as well as the legislatures 
shall be invoked against the license and 
tax systems. Without for a day relaxing 
in the effor's to secure control of the 
administrative powers of government, the 
opponents of the drink treffic will attack 
the license system through the judicial 
branch also, and submit the license laws 
to the fire of constitutional interpretation, 
with the expectation that the dross of 
‘anction and profit will be burned away, 
while the pure gold of prchibitory legisla 
tion will remain without the debasing al- 
loy of license and revenue. 

To this end the National Anti-Nuisance 
League invites correspondence with oppo- 
nents of the drink traffic in all lands, as 
this is not only a national but an inter 
national work. Address 10, East Four. 
teenth Street, New YorF. 

Joun Lioyp Tuomas, 
Secretary. 

W. Jennincs Demorest, 

President and Treasurer. 


IT IS BEST. 


Mother, I see you with your nursery light, 
Leading your babies, all in white, 
To their sweet rest; 
Christ, the Good Shepherd, carries mine to- 
night, 
And that is rest. 


I cannot help tears, when I see them twine 
Their fingers in yours, and their bright curls 
shine 
On your warm breast ; 
But the Saviour's is purer than yours or 
mine,— 
He can love best ! 


You tremble each hour because your arms 

Are weak ; your heart is wrung with alarms, 
And sore opprest ; 

My darlings are safe, out of reach of harms, 
And that is best. 


You know, over yours may hang even now 

Pain and disease, whose fulfilling slow 
Naught can arrest ; 

Mine in God’s gardens run to and fro, . 
And that is best. 


You know that of yours, your feeblest one 
And dearest may live long years alone, 
Unloved, unblest ; 
Mine are cherished of saints around God's 
throne, 
And that is best. 


~You must dread for yours the crime that 


scars, 

Dark guilt unwashed by repentant tears, 
And uncontfest ; 

Mine entered spotless on eternal years, 
Oh, how much the best ! 


But grief is selfish ; 1 cannot see 

Always why I should sostricken be 
More than the rest; 

But I know that, as well as for them, for me 
God did the best. . 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


For Friends’ Review, 
THE CORAL ISLAND. 


Far down beneath the dark blue rolling 
waves 
Where nature's restless eyes are closed in 
sleep, 
The humble dwellers on ancestral graves, 
Their never ending rounds of labor keep, 
And with a silent adoration praise 
The Great Creator of the mighty deep, 
Who made the light, toward which their 
longing gaze 
In fixed attention they forever raise, 
And toiling upward pass their solitary 
days. 


And when,the dread death angel, Israfil, 
With outstretched wings casts darkness 
o’er the deep, 
With silent welcome do they greet his will, 
And meekly close their eyes in endless 
sleep, 
While on their self built sepulchres arise 
Tomb after tomb of those who upward 
creep, 
And on the light eternal turn their eyes, 
While generation after genera:iun dies 
In ceaseless striving to behold the skies. 


Until at length by every wave caressed 
They rear the Coral Island's crowned head, 
In silence sleeping on the ocean's breast, 
A wondrous monument to countless dead. 
And from these little toilers of the sea 
By man a solemn lesson may be read, 
That ever thus his mind and soul should be 
In love and learning turned, eternally, 
Almighty Father, on Thy works and Thee, 


That when he feels the dread destroyer’s 
breath, 
Like icy fingers round about him fold, 
And mantling all his form in robes of death, 
He may in peace resign his earthly mold, 
« To once more mingle wi‘h its mother sod, 
And leave his full life's story yet untold ; 
For after him inturn will others plod 
Above the heights to which his soul has 
trod, 
Until at last they see the smiling face of 
God. 


But let thy sovl remember this, O man, 
That whilst thy gaze should ever upward 


And thou shouldst strive to carry on the plan 
Whereby all nature works towards God 
for thee, 

Thou art not bound by shackles of the grave; 
Nor are thy eyes so blind they cannot see 
A pathway made, on which thy soul may 

brave, : 

Cut loose from its dead self, the dangers 
of the wave, 

Secure through love of One whose joy it 
is to save, C. R. HARTSHORNE. 

Brighton, Maryland. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN.— First mo. 11.—The French 
Minister has just resigned, owing to differ- 
ences in the Cabinet on the arrest of ex-Min- 
ister of Public Works Baihaut, and other 
matters. The greatest excitement prevails 
and people throng the streets. The police 
are out in force and dispersing crowds, 

The prospect of the strikers in the Saar 
district, Germany winning a victory daily 
becomes more hopeless, and it is thought 
that the efforts to have a general strike inau- 
gurated throught Western Germany will be 
without result. In Westphalia Saar miners 
expected to find much moral support. Only 
a few hundred men have quit work. 


One result of the strike and the general 
agitation in favor of its extension:is that the 
directors of the State mines in Westphalia. 
have decided to dismiss 8000 of the employes. 
This will cause much suffer'ng, but the di- 
rectors claim that it is the only course for 
them to pursue if the mines are to be ope- 
rated at all. Men from other districts wil} 
take the places of the dismissed men. 


First mo, 12.—Ten steamships were sight- 
ed off Cuxhaven, Germany, to-day as they 
drifted eastward in the midst of enormous 
ice floes, All had steam up, but were appar- 
ently helpless, Only the German tank steam- 
ship Paula, Captain Hinch, was recognized. 

The Socialist Union of Paris has issued to 
the people a manifesto which says : 

““Opportunism has become engulfed in the 
quag mure of bloodshed at fourmies and the 
mud from the Panama scandals. Asit sinks 
it threatens to drag the country and the re- 
public to ruin, In this emergency safety can 
come only from the ranks of the nations 
workers, . . The political constitution of the 
country must be revised by a cons:i‘uent as- 
sembly, with imperative mandates. We must 
organize a government by the people,through 
the medium of universal suffrage.” 

The manitesto closes with a call for a great 
meeting in Paris on 7th day, in order that the 
people may be enabled to ratify these de- 
mands, The manifesto is signed by fifteen 
Socialist members of the Chamber. 


First mo, 13.—On Fourth-day an attempt 
was made to kidnap the Prince of Montene- 
gro. About 200 men started for the palace 
to seize the Prince. Warning was received 
at the palace, already doubly guarded, and 
all the mihtary in the city were called out, 
The soldiers met the conspirators a short dis- 
tance from the palace and began firing at 
once. The conspirators, who were welk 
armed, returned the fire, and tried to charge 
through the troops, but were repulsed. 

After 36 conspirators had been killed and 
go had been wounded, the attempt to seize 
the Prince was abandoned. Some 300f the 
uninjured were arrested ; the res: fled. Sub- 
sequently 28 priests were arrested for having 
led in the formation and attempted execu- 
tion of the plot. 

The Wiener Tageb/att of Vienna publishes 
what is claimed to be an iuspired synopsis of 
the Franco Russian Convention that was 
signed by France and Russia last Eleventh 
mo. According to the Convention each na- 
tion, in the event of war, is to place 600 000 
troops in the field within six weeks, Uliti- 
mately each country is to place 1,200,000 
soldiers in the field, Neither nation is to 
conclude a peace without the other also 
agrees to it. 

The Health Office reports that there were 
10,919 deaths from cholera in Hamburg in 
1892, and 26,323 deaths from all causes. 

The Spanish Cabinet decided yesterday 
that if England should send a squadron to- 
Tangier to compel satisfaction for the recent 
murder of an Englishman by natives in Mo- 
rocco Spain would despatch three warships 
to reach Tangier at the same time. 

Marco Avelanda, the confide:ti.1 agent 
sent by the Federal Government of Atgenti- 
nia to Corrientos *with instructions to use 
every effort to pacify the province, has suc- 
ceeded in inducing the rebels to lay down 
their arms, and the attempted revolution is. 
at an end. 

First mo, 14.—The four Russian Nihilists 
who were arrested in Paris on First month 
7th, at the instance of the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, were yesterday escor.ed to Calais by a 
number of policemen, They were placed 
on board of a steamer bound to England, 
and the officers waited until the steamer was 
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well out in the channel before they started on 
their return to Paris, 

DomeEstTic.— First month 71~A fire in 
Boston yesterday morning destroyed a num- 
ber of large warehouses, the losses being esti- 
mated at over $1,650,000. A tangle of trol- 
ley wires in front ot the buildings was an ele- 
ment of great danger to theffiremen and im- 
peded them very much in their work. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington 

is to be enlarged by the erection of an addi- 
tion, which will cost about $450,000. 
. Four Chinamen were found guilty, yester- 
day, at Detroit, of being unlawfully in the 
country. They were sentenced to ten days’ 
imprisonment at hard labor and to deporta- 
tion to China at the expiration of that time. 

First mo. 12,—At 515 o'cclock yester- 
day afternoon there was a distinct shock of 
earthquake felt in the western part of Fred- 
erick county, Maryland. Goods were thrown 
from the shelves of stores in Jefferson, The 
shocks laste” from 5 to 10 seconds, 

Gen, Benj. F. Butler died at 1.30 A, M. 
yesterday at his residence in Washington. 
He was 74 years of age. 

First mo. 13.—The floating ice in the rivers 
and bay at New York has blocked that har- 
bor to an unprecedented degree. The “ Nar-- 
rows” were completely closed, and the 
damage to shipping has been enormois It 
was estimated yesterday that half of the tow 
boats belonging to the port are disabled, and 
many are frozen in tight at their docks, or 
caught in the ice in the lower bay unable 
to move. 

Ten inches of snow fell at Richmond, Va. 
yesterday. 

Importers of lemons from Sicily, at New 
Orleans, have discovered that the fruit, while 
showing a fine color, has lately been with- 
ered and acidless, It has been learned that 
the peculiar loss of juice was dueto the 
fumes of sulphur used at quarantine, The 
importers intend to urge this as a reason 
against the admission of immigrants in ships 
bringing perishable cargoes, 

An earthquake which rattled doors and 
windows and shook houses was felt at Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana, at 8 o’clock on Fourth- 
day evening. 

First mo. 14.—The Deep Water-way Con- 
vention, at Washington, completed its work 
yesterday, forming a permanent organiza- 
tion to continue the agitation in favor of a 
ship canal on American soil, to connect the 
great lakes and the Atlantic. 

First mo. 16.—The Pope has established 
a permanent Apostolic Delegation in the 
United States, and has appointed Monsignor 
Satolli the first Apostolic Delegate. 

First mo. 17.—The twenty fifth annual 
Convention of the National Woman's Suf- 
frage Association was opened in Washington 
yesterday. Susan B. Anthony presided, 








“THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Women’s Foreign ‘Missionary Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia will be held 
inthe Committee Room of Friends’ Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house on Sixth-day, First 
month 27th, 1893, at 3.30 P. M. 
ANNA Ey Ruoaps, Secretary, . 
George Grubb, of Dublin, is expected to 
address the meeting. 





If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common. glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tongh glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacBETH Co. 


N ADVANCE AGREEMENT FOR 
board at PARK Home, Blue Island, 

Ill, during the Columbian Exposition for 
Ten Days, may be obtained by purchase at 
the office of Friends’ Review. Price $10.00, 


MID-WINTER 
SALES 


here offer 
tunities of important savings in 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
SHOES, 
WHITE GOODS, 
COATS and SUITS. 
MENS’ FURNISHINGS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
GLOVES, 


and many other equally indis- 
pensable dress-needs. 


HAINES & CO., 


Market and Ninth Streets. 


you many - oppor- | 





s* MEMORIAL 
STORY OF AMERICA 


From 1492 to i892. 


Covering over 850 quarto pages. Embellished with 
over 350 New Engravings by the Best Americam 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best. pe cage 
Most Interesting. and Inspirmg in the History of 
the Land we Live in. 


A NEW TUPICAL HISTORY, 
By HAMILTON W. MABITE, LL.B.. Lit. D; 


Editor of The Christian Union, assisted by the 
following writers: 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Marshal H. Bright, U. S. Senator Henry L. Dawes,. 
Hon. J. K, Upton Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Bishop J H. Vincent, Hon. Wm. C. P Breckenridge, 
Col. A. K. McClure, Prof. T. S. Doolittle, D. D., 
Albert Shaw, LL.D., Prof. Francis N. Thorpe, Ph. De 


“A sumptuously printed and illustrated volume, 
One can but wish it might be in every hvume, and 
this is certain, wherever it goes it will be read.”"— 
Chicago Advance. 

* Has a scope, a freshness and a value that will 
both surprise and delight its readers.”—Review of 


8. 
“* Admirably written and more interesting than the 
best novel.”—Chicogo Inter-Ocean. 
“ General readers will be delighted. It is just the 
— every family will want.”—Atlania Constt- 


Extra Cloth, $4.00. Half Seal, $5.00; 
Full Seal, Gilt Edge, $6.50. 





SENT PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & Co., 
Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


a OUR PATENTED © o 
» “MARVEL 
J/EYEGLASS 
. WILL NOT FALL OFF 


5 INLIAMS BROWN PARLE 
JOtHST. JUST ABOVE CHESTNUT 
CHOCO CHILO 


ee 


Some People Want the 
Earth. : 




















We only want our customers to feel 
satisfied that they receive full value 
for the amount of money invested 
in our 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 

Remember 8 Ibs. of Ingram’s Blended 
Coffee (whole or ground) will be sent 
free within 50 miles of Philadelphia 
to railroad station were package stamp 
can be used on receipt of $2.00, 


WM. S. INGRAM, TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited, No trouble to answer questions. Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 


Wrckorr, SEAMANS & Benepicr. 


834 CHESTNUT STREET, PIHLADELPHIA., 
















THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


WHAT —— 
WE OFFER © 


[First mo, 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Office, Company’s Bullding, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 


a 
+ 


INVESTORS 


Ample security and eight per cent. interest, 
with privilege of withdrawing their money 
on short notice. 


Sinking Fund Mortgages our specialty. 
| Home Savings and Loan Association 
| P of Minneapolis. 


| Paid in Capital, $950,000. 

Over 3,000 investora and no dissatisfied ones. 388.25 
2,286,388. 

| For pamphlet, address . 307,152.28 

| TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 


$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec’y. 
WM. J. DAWSON, See’y Agency Dept. 


H. FF. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 
633 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U | 
S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., DIRECTORS. 


| Dulas Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P, Perot, 
ee ee ge 1 Israel Mermn = Joseph E. Gillingham, 


Pemberton 8S. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh 
| Alexander Biddle Charles 8. Whelen, 
"TARVIS-CONKLIN_ 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. | 


Edward F. Beale Jr. 
Cash Capital ;,*%,, $2,840,000 | 


Deiat | $2600.00. 
Offer subject to prior sale and $600 000 
’ 


oe ace tae asl T 
921 & 923¢ 


| on rs TTS Theo 


Tcan place the above sum at 6 per cent. payable 
Advance of-Price without notice 


semi-annually on an improved farm of 320 acres. 
Six per cent. Thirty year, preferred First-Mortgage 6% lowa City and Farm Mortgages 
Of Des Moines Loan and Trust Co. 
| 6% Mortgage Debenture Bonds 
Of Texas Loan Agency 
7% Denver City Mortgages 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
282 Bullit Building, Philadelphia, 


Farm is worth more than twice that amount, 
Correspondence with those wishing to invest in 
good farm securities solicited. 
Gold Bonds of The Kansas City Elevated Rail- 
way Company, secured by eae System 
of Railway, connecting the Two Kansas 


MORRIS H. MOORE, 
801 Exchange St, . . EMPORIA, KANSAS. 
Cities, on underlying security to 2,000,- 
000 Bonds, aa $5,000.00" Stock. E 


= When answering advertise- 

Price, - $105.00 and interest. ments you will confer a favor upon 

E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, the publisher by mentioning the 
618 Walnut St., Philadelphia. “ Friends’ Review.” 





Although the 


DENVER LAND AND WATER STORAGE CO. BONDS 


are mostly taken we would like investors to see (more clearly than small space can show) what the SPECIAL OF FER is that we are able to 


make and to inspect reports from Philadelphians of able judgment who have visited the property. We shall gladly place the reports at 
the disposal of those seeking investments. 


WE OFFER $202,000. 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. BONDS 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY CO, 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN AND ALSO GUARANTEED BY THE 


DENVER TRAMWAY COMPANY, 


TOTAL AMOUNT BONDS ISSUED, $823,000. 


Covering Power Houses, Real Estate, Franchises and Metropolitan Track - - - - 


36.17 Miles 
Denver Tramway has -_— - - < a 


52.95 “ 


The united system does five-eighths of the street railway business of the city. 


TOTAL NET EARNINGS FOR 1892, $279,125.11. 


Illustrative of the value of the guaranty Tramway Co., we beg to state the stock of the Company is 10,000 shares—gioc each, 


selling at $200. Secured by the property and guaranty stated above, this Street Railroad Bond has few superiors and is listed at N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. Full particulars on application. 


HDWARD FORSYTHE, 
SS2 DREXHL BULLDING:,: 


PHILADAMLPHTIA: 


> 





